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Abraham  Lincoln's  Political 
Career  through  1860 


Land  Office 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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A  Steeple  cliase,  for  the  Spoils  Cup. 

Away  went  Justin,  neck  or  nought; 
Away  went  hat  and  wig; 

He  little  dreamed  when  he  set  out 
Of  running  such  a  rig. 

Away  went  Lincoln,  who  tout  he; 
His  fame  soon  spread  around; 

He  carries  weight!  he  rides  a  race; 
He's  for  an  office  bound! 

■Cowper  improved  for  the  "Heroic  Agc.'S 
The 'contest  among  Ihe  "hungry"  jn  this  state  fir 
the  office  of  cocKniseioner  ef  the  general  land  of- 
fice,  has  been  narrowed  down  between    Messri. 
Lincoln  and  Butterfield.     'Iirt'he-'-'training"  hereto- 
fore had  .preparatory  to  the  great  race,  Edwar* 
could  not  overcome   the    stiffness  peculiar  to  oil 
horses,  while  Morrison's  service  as  a  war-horse  hi 
seriot.«!y  impaired  his  powers    in  a  race  tor    tl 
spoils;    both   w«re,    therefore,]!  withdrawn.      C 
Sunday  evening  last,  after  several  ineffectual  e 
forts  at  a  "good  start,"  Lincoln  and    Butter'fiel 
"went  off  handsomely,"  the  former  having  a  sligl  tj 
advantage  in  thestart,  though  Lincoln  had  the  "ir  ■ 
side  track,"  (in-'t-be  opinion  of  his  friends;)  it    b» 
ing  a  "steeple  chase,"  after  fhe  British  fashion,  th 
gaol  being  the  federal  capital.     We  will  be  unabl 
to  give  any  account  of  their  respective  paces,  un 
til  we  hear  from  the  result  at  the  "outcome."  Bel 
run    high,   though  the    backers  of  Lincoln    gav 
slight  odds.     They  contend  that  their  horse  ha 
more  wind,  fciough  the  opposing  nag  has  ttie  bes\ 
bsttom,  and  for  a -"single  dash"  the  wind  is  bound 
to  win."   , Besides,  they  say  Lincoln  is  in  better 
condition,    owing   to   his  anti-war  training,  while! 
Butterfield  had  favored  ".war,  pestilence   and  fam- 
ine," duringthe:Mexfcan  war,  to  the  injury  of  his 
racing  powers,  having  abandoned  his  British  train- 
ing, which;,he  adopted  during  the  war  of  1812.        i 
Some  of  "the  friends"   express   doubts  of  fair 
dealing  by  the  judges  at  Washington.     They  doubt- 1 
less  think  that  the  jockey  cliib  who  preside  there, 
from  their  .known  juggling  propensities,  will  not  be : 
impartial  in  their  decision  of  the  race.    Their  fears  | 
Are  well  founded,  doubtless. 

Who  that  had  an  opportunity  during  the  las'  < 
presidential  canvass,  to  hear  w'higery  discant  upol  I 
the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  office-seeking,  and  ttu 
loathsomeness  of  the  loaves  and  fis>.es,  would  have 
anticipated  such  a  John  Gilpin  race  as  thisbetweer 
these  worthies.  None  but  such  as  are  deceived  bj 
Whig  professions  and  are  blind  to  whig  motives.      I 
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NEW  LINE  OF  TELEGRAPH. 

,  \smm  smmmm  limwrni  m&wn* 

J  OFFICE   IN  WASHING-TON, 

ODEON  BUILDING,  CORNER  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  &  4  AND  £  STREET. 

OFFICE    IN  BALTIMORE, 

CARROLL  HALL,  CORNER  OF  BALTIMORE  AND  CALVERT  STREETS. 


All  communications  made  over  this  line  are  confidential,  the  operators  being  bound  by  oath 
not  to  divulge  the  contents  of  any  despatch. 

Should  the  patrons  of  the  line  at  any  time  have  occasion  to  make  complaints,  they  are  respect- 
fully referred  to  the  General  Superintendent,  who  will  make  redress  for  any  neglect  on  the  part 
of  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  Company. 

HENRY  J.  ROGERS,  General  Superintendent. 


[O3  Please  reply  by  carrier  promptly — write  your  despatch  plain — use  no  figures — give  address 
in  full  of  person  to  whom  sent — prepay — state  if  the  answer  is  to  be  paid  by  you,  and  where  you 
are  to  be  found. 
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RICHARD  M.  YOUNG, 
United  States  Senator  from  Illinois,  1837—1843. 
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review  of  the  case  tried  in  the  lower  court  before  Justice  Thomas,  in 
October,  1843,  his  familiarity  with  the  law  governing  the  points  in 
controversy,  and  precedents  cited,  and  the  strong,  clear  arguments 
sustaining  his  conclusions,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  opinion  emanating 
from  that  court. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1845,  he  was  chosen  by  Governor  Ford  an 
arbitrator  on  the  part  of  the  State,  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  to 
settle  a  matter  of  difficulty  between  the  State  and  the  State  Bank  of 
Illinois;  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan  having  been  selected  by  the  Bank, 
and  succeeded  in  adjusting  the  matter  in  a  manner  entirely  satis- 
factory to  the  Governor. 

No  opinion  by  Judge  Young  appears  in  the  Reports  for  1846,  and 
by  the  records  of  the  court  it  is  seen  that  he  was  absent  from  several 
of  its  sessions  that  year.  The  truth  is,  he  had  become  tired  of  judicial 
work.  On  failing  to  be  reelected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  he  accepted  the 
Supreme  court  Judgeship  because  nothing  better  was  then  accessible, 
and  found  its  laborious  obscurity  in  too  marked  contrast  with  the  daz- 
zling eminence  of  the  Senate.  He  craved  a  public  station  of  political 
prominence  and  conspicuous  authority.  When  the  term  of  Governor 
Ford  was  about  to  expire  the  Democrats  held  a  convention,  at  Spring- 
field, on  February  LO,  1846,  to  nominate  a  candidate  of  the  party  to 
succeed  him.  The  aspirants  before  that  convention  for  the  nomina- 
tion were  two  of  the  Supreme  court  Justices,  R.  M.  Young  and  Walter 
B.  Scates,  Lyman  Trumbull,  John  Calhoun,  Augustus  0.  French  and 
Alfred  W.  Cavarly.  Upon  the  first  ballot  Trumbull  led  with  56  votes, 
to  45  for  French,  44  for  Calhoun,  35  for  Young,  35  for  Scates  and  20 
for  Cavarly.  On  the  third  ballot  "the  choice — in  accordance  with  a 
line  of  precedents,  which  seemed  almost  to  indicate  a  settled  policy — 
fell  upon  him  who  had  achieved  least  prominence  as  a  party  leader, 
and  whose  record  as  a  public  man  had  been  least  conspicuous,"  1 
Augustus  C.  French. 

When  a  member  of  the  Senate  a  mutual  friendship  existed  between 
Judge  Young  and  Hon.  James  K.  Polk,  then  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who  was  elected  president  in  1844.  Having  failed 
to  secure  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor,  the  Judge  visited 
Washington  later  in  1846,  when  Congress  was  in  session,  presumably, 
to  ascertain  what  might  turn  up  there  to  his  advantage.  Hostilities 
with  Mexico  having  commenced,  he,  no  doubt,  could — with  the  pres- 
tige of  his  earily  military  experience  as  Ensign,  Aide  and  Colonel  of 
militia,  and  his  fine  soldierly  figure  and  martial  bearing — have  ob- 
tained from  the  president  a  commanding  position  in  the  volunteer 
contingent  of  Illinois.  But  his  aspirations  were  evidently  not  in  that 
direction.  In  1845  President  Polk  appointed  James  Shields,  of  Illi- 
nois, Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  office,  which  he  resigned  in 
1846  to  accept  a  Brigadier  General's  commission  in  the  Mexican  war. 
The  supplying  of  that  vacancy  was  perhaps  the  only  civil  position, 
allotted  to  Illinois,  the  president  then   had  at   his  disposal.     It  was 


1  Moses'  History  of  Illinois,  Vol.  1.  p.  505 
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offered  to  Judge  Young,  and  by  accepting  it  he  committed  the  gravest 
mistake  of  his  life.  He  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  office,  to  succeed  General  Shields,  on  January  6.  1847,  and  re- 
signed his  seat  as  one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  same  month,  and  immediately  set  out 
for  Washington  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office.  Two  days 
later,  the  twenty-seventh  his  vacancy  on  the  supreme  bench  was  sup- 
plied by  election  of  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Judge  Young  was  a  citizen  of  Quincy  until  late  in  1849  when  he 
moved  his  family  to  Washington,  and  never  returned  to  reside  in  Illi- 
nois. The  General  Land  office  was  at  that  time  an  integrant  part  of 
the  Treasury  department  and  one  of  the  largest,  and  most  arduous 
bureaus  to  manage  in  the  government.  The  Judge  seemed  to  have  a 
natural  predilection  for  that  kind  of  work,  and  took  its  administration 
in  hand  with  zeal  and  earnestness,  giving  to  every  detail  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  to  the  sixty  clerks  employed,  his  constant  personal  super- 
vision. His  annual  report,  submitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1849,  was  evidence  of  the  ability  and  thoroughness  of  his  manage- 
ment of  the  government's  land  interests.  It  was  a  lengthy  and  elab- 
orate document,  characterized  by  unusual  clearness  in  arrangement  of 
details,  remarkable  for  the  soimd  sense  and  modesty  of  its  author  and 
valuable  for  its  tabular  statements  of  all  public  lands  sold  and  in 
market  of  land  and  coast  surveys,  population,  representation  in  Con- 
gress and  other  highly  useful  information,  illustrated  with  numerous 
maps  and  diagrams.  That  report  attracted  much  attention  through- 
out the  country,  and  received  the  flattering  commendation  of  news- 
papers and  public  men  of  both  parties. 

In  1848  the  Democratic  party  lost  control  of  the  government  by  the 
election  of  a  Whig,  General  Zachary  Taylor,  to  the  presidency.  In 
free  and  enlightened  America  no  statutory  mandate  has  greater  force 
than  that  unwritten  law  of  political  parties,  "to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils."  A  change  of  administration  necessarily  implies  a  change  of 
office  holders,  excepting  now,  the  Civil  Service  class.  In  obedience 
to  that  law  a  sense  of  honor  compels  higher  officials  of  the  defeated 
party  to  present  their  resignations  to  the  victors.  But,  Judge  Young 
was  so  infatuated  with  the  "pomp  and  panoply"  of  official  position  he 
not  only  did  not  resign,  but — although  a  lifelong  radical  democrat — 
he  made  a  strong  effort  to  be  retained  as  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  offices  by  a  Whig  president.  He  had  some  Whig  support, 
as  against  Mr.  Lincoln  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  position,  and  who 
was  generally  endorsed  by  the  Whig  members  of  Congress.  Young 
would  have  been  re-appointed  but  for  the  fact  that  during  the  cam- 
paign he  wrote  a  very  severe  article  against  General.  Taylor  and  sent 
it  to  all  the  newspapers  in  Illinois,  and  on  the  copy  he  sent  to  Quincy 
he  stated  at  the  bottom  of  the  article  in  large  letters,  "I  wrote  this, 
R.  M.  Y."  Browning  got  hold  of  the  article  and  sent  it  to  Lincoln, 
who  showed  it  to  General  Taylor,  that  settled  the  pretentions  of  the 
Judge  in  that  direction.  Through  the  influence  of  Daniel  Webster 
the  land  office  was  given  to  Justin  Butterfield  of  Chicago.  (Mss.  of 
John  Wentworth.)"  ! 

1  Foot  note  on  page  511,  Vol.  1.    Moses'  History  of  Illinois. 
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The  Only  Appointive  Office  Ever 
by  Abraham  Lincoln.  ^ 
Special  Correspondence  of  the  Globe-Democrat. 

"Washington,  D.  C. ,  August  11.— Like  all 
the  great  departments  of  the  Government,  the 
General  Land  Office  of  the  United  States  had 
an  humble  beginning.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment will  always  possess  a  striking  interest 
for  any  one  who  inspects  its  magnitude  now, 
and  then  casts  a  glance  into  the  curio  room  of 
the  dead-letter  division,  where  the  first  rec- 
ords ol  that  department  are  kept.  Those  rec- 
ords were  traced  by.  the  hand  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  The  great  sage  and  philosopher 
would  have  found  room  in  his  gray  Quaker 
hat  at  that  time  to  carry  the  records  of  the 
Post  Office  Dcoartment  for  some  time.  The 
land  office  had  no  such  illustrious  origin,  but 
it  is  interesting  for  one  thing— the  fact  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  at  one  time  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Land  Commissioner,  the  only 
appointive  office  he  ever  applied  for. 

From  1812  to  March  3,  1849,  according  to 
historical  data  furnished  the  Globe-Demo- 
crat correspondent  by  J.  B.  Collins,  private 
secretary  to  ex-Land  Commissioner  Carter, 
the  General  Land  Office  was  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On^ 
the  latter  date  it  was  transferred,  by  act  of 
Congress  creating  a  '  'Home  Department,"  to 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
By  an  act  approved  April  25,  1812,  the  sum  of 
$2250  was  appropriated  as  compensation  to 
the  Commissioner  for  the  current  year,  and 
the  further  sum  of  $7000  was  appropriated  for 
the  compensation  of  such  clerks  as  were 
deemed  necessary— a  total  appropriation  of 
$9250  for  the  department  for  the  year  1812. 

Edward  Tiffin,  of  Ohio,  was  tlie  first  Com- 
missioner, his  commission  bearing  the  date  of 
May  7,  1812.  In  1814,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Meigs,  of  Georgia, 
the  number  of  employes  in  the  department  is 
found  to  be  thirteen,  and  the  total  appropria- 
tion for  that  year  to  be  $12,410.  On  Septem- 
ber 11.  1822,  Hon.  John  McLean,  of  Ohio,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Meigs.  The.  latter  had 
served  as  Commissioner  eight  years,  the 
longest  term  any  Commissioner  has  yet 
served.  During  McLean's  administeation 
there  were  employed  twenty-five  clerks  in  the 
office,  with  an  appropriation  for  the  year  1822 
of  $26,250.  Hon.  George  Graham,  ol  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  succeeded  McLean 
June  26,  1823,  and  continued  in 
office  until  September  30,  1830,  when 
Hon.  Elijah  Haywood  was  appointed.  The 
office  force  then  consisted  of  twenty  clerks 
and  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year 
was  $23,500.  July  24,  1835,  Hon.  Ethan  A. 
Brown,  of  Ohio,  succeeded  Haywood,  and  was 
in  turn  succeeded  by  Hon.  James  Whitcomb, 
of  Indiana,  on  the  2ist  day  of  October,  1836. 
July  3,  1S41,  Hon.  Elisha  M.  Huntington,  of 
Indiana,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Commis- 
sioner,and  was  succeeded  in  the  regular  order 
by  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Blake,  of  Indiana,  May  19, 
1842;  Hon.  James  Shields,  of  Illinois,  April 
16,  1845;  Hon.  Richard  M.  Young,  of  Illinois,' 
January  6,  1847,  and  Hon.  Justin  Butterfleld, 
of  Illinois,  July  1,  1849.  It  was  during  Mr. 
Butterfleld's  term  of  office  that  the  change 
was  effected  transferring  the  General  Land 
Office  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  "Home  Department"  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  There  were  at  this  time  em- 
ployed in  the;office  twenty-seven  clerks,  and 
the  appropriations  lor  this  year  amounted  to 
$100,115.75.  

It  was  in   this  year— 1849— that  Abraham 
Lincoln  became  an  applicant,  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  his  life,  for' an  appointment  to 
office.    Having  closed  his  term  in  Congress, 
and  declined  a  re-election,  he  was  urged  by  a 
large  number  of  his  friends  in  the  "West,  par- 
ticularly  in   Illinois,  to   apply  to   President 
Taylor  for  the  appointment  as  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office.     It  was  thought 
that  this  position  should  be  filled  by  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  land  laws  of  tv         ^"* 
who   was  alive  to  the  gr<? 
section.      Lincoln   woulf" 
appointment,  but  was 
Butterfleld,  a  promir 
cago  bar,  was  selecte 

Butterfleld  was   s 
1852,  by  Hon.  John 
Columbia,  who  was 
A.  Hendricks,   of  T 
who,  thirty  years  1 
ident.    Hendricks 
1859,  by  Samuel  A.  . 
he  in  turn  was   succee^. 
Wilson,  of  the  District  o\ 
23,  1860. 


hfMS,i:  "OL  «°n.   James    M.    Edmunds, 
of  Michigan,   was   appointed   Commissioner 
??"S  was  succeeded    September  1,  1866,  by 
Josephs.  "Wilson,  as  recited  above.     Mr   J    s 
Wilson  remained  in  office   until    February  4 
1871,  when  Hon.  Willis  Drummoud,  of   Iowa' 
ww^PPQlllte(3;     Drammond    was   succeeded 
Vy^°,n-  Samuel  S.  Burdctt,  of  Missouri,  July 
wnrZi;  Wll°  ^aTs  succeeded  by  Hon.  James  A. 
Williamson,  of  Iowa,  June  24,  1876;    bv  Hon 
Son'  $CF4arl?n£'  "'Kansas.  June  17,  issf;  by 
?RR^'Tv  q  '  &  l?ar,kSV  of   Il:u.n°is.   March  26, 
ftflslhv1^0?81'1^''.01  Indiana,  March 
<p,  1888;  by  Hon.  Lewis  A.  GroH.of  Nebraska 

&Me'i83VM  -on  tue  31st  aaFo* 
Maicn,  1891,    by   Commissioner   Carter   now 

lesigned  to  become  Chairman  of  the   Repub- 
lican National  Committee.    When   Mr  Carter 
took   charge  of    the   office   it   employed   418 
clerks,  and  for  the   year  ending  June    1892 
had  an  appropriation  of  $546,250  ' 


This  Wilson  was  a  brother  of  Johi^ .  ...son, 
who  was  Commissioner  in  1852,  and  who  en- 
tered public  life  as  a  messenger  to  the  Com 
missioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  1816. 
He  was  also  chief  clerk  of  the  office  under  Hon. 
T.  A.  Smith  in  1859,  and  upon  his  retirement 
from  the  commissionership  in  1801  was  again 
appointed  Chief  Clerk,  a  position  he  held  un- 
til 1866,  when  he  was  reappointed  Commis- 
sioner. 


J    e? 
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v'Juincolri^^W^Wfty  this  year  is 
given  a  special  interest  to  collectors 
Of  Lincolniana  by  four  letters, 
^litherto  unpublished,  which  con- 
ftribute  vividly  to  the  understanding 
of  the  great  President.  They  are 
published  by  the  New  York  Times 
with  credit  to  Emanuel  Hertz  of  New 
York,  a  collector  of  Lincoln  material. 
The  earliest  of  the  letters  was 
written  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Herrick  of 
Springfield  under  date  of  Jan.  19, 
1849.  It  was  in  reply  to  a  recom- 
mendation of  an  applicant  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  position  of  register 
of  the  land  office  at  Vandalia.  Mr. 
Lincoln  simply  said  that  there  were 
two  other  good  men  in  the  field;  that 
he  had  made  no  pledp j,  hut  if  the 
matter  fell  into  ais  hands  he  would 
"try  to  do  right." 

Next  in  order  is  a  letter  of  April 
20,  1849.     It  will  be  noted  that  Lin- 
coln at  that  time  had  completed  his 
single  term  in  Congress.     He  had  not 
been  re-elected  because  there  was  a 
j  gentlemen's  agreement  in  his  district 
that    the    office    should    be    passed 
around.     His  attitude  as  a  critic  of 
the  Mexican  war  and  in  support  of , 
the    Wilmot    proviso,    however,    had 
raised   him   to   a   degree   of   leader- 
ship  among  the  Whigs,  which  today  | 
would  be  considered  exceptional  for  a 
j  first-term     man.     He  had     been     a : 
•  strong  supporter  of  the  Tayinr-F'1  ' 
'  more  ticket  and   he    j?fe!t  tha1  I 

good  office  was  to  b< J ';! '  ' ed,  M 

entitled    to    con  rle^     ■_,  ■   . 
cordingly     sought     a      c.ikTjf         ~b.I 
commissioner  of  thef  ..  i«r  aWll      i  of-  \ 
fice,  and  this  letter  ',V'  A  pril     J  re-   ' 
lated    to    that    candidacy.     It    was 
written  to  the  new  secretary  of  the' 
navy,  W.  B.  Preston.    It  began  by  j 
saying  that  no  member  of  the  cabi-; 
net  knew  so  well  as  Mr.  Preston  the 
arxiety   which   Mr.   Lincoln   felt  for 
Gen.  Taylor's  election.     This  point  isj 
developed  further  in  a  later  letter 
which  says  that  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  the  previous  year,  Mr.' 
Preston  and  Mr.  Lincoln   "were  al- 
most  sweating  blood   to   have   Gen 
Taylor   nominated."     At  that   time 
Henry  Clay  was  the  favorite  among 
the  Whigs. 

Mr.    Lincoln,    therefore,    was    an 
original  Taylor  man  within  the  part? 
and  he  had  worked  energetically  foi 
Taylor  throughout  the  campaign.    In 
his  letter  to  Preston,  Lincoln  recog- 
nized that  both  the  declarations  and 
intentions    of    Gen.    Taylor    showed 
that  he  was  not  strong  for  the  wide- . 
spread      removal      of      Democrats.  I 
Without   dissenting   from    this,   Mr. 
Lincoln  argued:  "Hence  the  greater 
reason  when  an  office  or  a  job  is  not 
already  in  Democratic  hands  that  it 
should  be  given  to  a  Whig."     The 
Democrats  still  would  have  in  their 
hands  full  half  the  patronage  at  the, 
end  of  four  years.     "If  still  less  than 
this  is  done  for  our  friends,  I  think 
they  will   have' just   cause   to   com- 
plain." 

The     office     which     Mr.  .  Lincoln 


wanted  was  desired  by  another 
Whig,  Justin  Butterfield  of  Chicago, 
but  Butterfield  had  been  a  Clay 
man.  Some  weeks  later,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  becoming  a  little  worried  over 
his  chances  and  was  making  his  point 
with  characteristic  forcefulness.  In 
a  letter  to  Secretary  Preston  on  May 
16,  Lincoln  intimated  that  Butter- 
field had  been  lukewarm  in  the  cam- 
paign. "If  he  went  out  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  to  aid  in  his  (Taylor's) 
election,  it  is  more  than  I  ever  heard 
or  believe."  Nevertheless,  continued 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "when  the  election  is 
secured  by  other  men's  labor,  and 
even  against  his  (Butterfield's)  ef- 
fort, why,  he  is  the  first  man  oh 
hand  for  the  best  office  that  our 
state  lays  any  claim  to."  Indignant- 
ly Mr.  Lincoln  adds : 

"Shall  this  thing  be?  Our  Whigs 
will  throw  down  their  arms  and 
fight  no  more,  if  the  fruit  of  theii 
labor  is  thus  disposed  of." 

He  had  been  told,  however,  that 
Butterfield  was  to  be  appointed.  "It 
was  to  avert  this  very  thing  that  I 
called  on  you  at  your  rooms  one  Sun- 
day evening  shortly  after  you  were 
installed  and  besought  you  that,  so 
far  as  in  your  poAver,  no  man'  from 
Illinois  should  be  appointed  to  any 
high  office  without  my  being  at 
least  heard  on  the  question."  But- 
terfield was  his  friend  and  was  well 
qualified,  but  in  1840,  when  "many 
of  us"  were  spending  "almost  the 
entire  year  in  the  contest,''  victory 
brought  appointments  only  to  a  "set 
of  drones,  including  this  same  But- 
terfield, who  never  spent  a  dollar  or 
lifted  a  finger  in  the  fight,"  and  in 
1848  he  had  shown  much  the  same 
attitude  toward  party  prospects. 
The  success  of  the  administration 
would  be  endangered  by  making  ap- 
pointments through  "old-hawker 
foreign  influences,  which  offend, 
rather  than  gratify,  the  people  im- 
mediately interested  in  the  offices." 

The  concluding  letter  of  the  series 
is  addressed  to  Dr.  Herrick  and  is 
dated  June  3.  Lincoln  had  not  lost 
hope,  but  evidently  was  less  confi- 
dent. He  was  about  to  start  for 
Washington,  apparently  in  the  in- 
terests of  his  candidacy.  It  was 
certain  that  either  he  or  Butter- 
field would  be  appointed.  Would 
Dr.  Herrick  write  a  letter  endors- 
ing Lincoln?  The  assumption  is 
suggested  that  the  disposal  of  the 
minor  place  in  the  preceding  Jan- 
uary may  not  have  followed  Her- 
rick's  recommendation  to  an  extent 
that  attached  him  strongly  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  June. 

Little  more   than   a  month  later, 

President  Taylor  died  and  Millard 
Fillmore  became  head  of  the  nation 
— a  circumstance  which  lends  local 
interest   to    these    letters.      Lincoln 


did  not  obtain   tne  appointment  as  | 
commissioner  of  the  land  office. 

Is  it  pulling  Mr.  Lincoln  from  a 
pedestal  to  reveal  him  as  an  ar- 
dent party  man  and  a  seeker  for 
political  appointment?  That  im- 
pression can  be  given  only  to  those 
who  have  created  for  him  a  pedestal  j 
out  of  their  own  present-day  ideals, 
rather  than  by  a  study  of  history,  i 
The  doctrine  of  civil  service  reform, 
as  it  now  is  understood,  had  not 
come  into  existence  in  his  day.  It  is 
no  secret  that  Lincoln  was  a  party 
man,  yet  these  letters  themselves 
show  that  service,  not  merely  to 
the  party,  but  to  the  country,  was 
to  his  mind  the  prime  requisite.  In 
that  period,  before  the  adoption  of 
the  homestead  law,  when  the  sale  of 
public  lands  was  a  vital  matter  to 
the  people  who  were  settling  the 
West,  the  commissioner  of  the  land  j 
office  had  peculiar  opportunities  to  j 
serve  the  people.  The  letters  must 
be  read,  not  with  an  attempt  to 
adapt  them  to  the  thought  of  1930,  ! 
but  with  a  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions that  existed  in  1849. 


hti 
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UNITED  STATES  Commlsa loner 
of  Patents  Thomas  Ewlng-,  in  a 
search  of  the  files  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  has 
brought  to  light  a  number  of  unpub- 
lished letters  relating  to  the  contest 
In  1S49-  for  appointment  by  President 
Taylor  to  the  position  of  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  which  at 
that  time  paid  $3,000  a  year.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  then  serving  his  only 
term  in  Congress,  first  took  an  inter- 
est In  the  appointment  as  a  supporter 
of  Cyrus  Edwards  of  Illinois,  but  later1 
became  a  candidate  himself  when  It 
appeared  that  the  Administration 
Would  not  consider  Edwards. 

It  was  the  first  and  only  time  In  his 
life  that  he  became  a  candidate  for  an 
appointment  at  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  office,  however,  went  to 
Justin  Butterfield  of  Chicago.  "  Later 
en  In  life."  according  to  Nlcolay  and 
Hay,  "  Lincoln  congratulated  himself 
on  escap'.ng  the  pitfall." 

At  i  he  time,  however.  Lincoln  mad« 
a  hard  fight  to  obtain  the  office  and 
was  bitterly  disappointed  when  It  went 
to  another,  tie  did  not  enter  the  con- 
test until  he  felt  that  his  promise  to 
support  Edwards  had  been  faithfully 
curried  out.  If  he  had  been  his  own 
candidate  In  the  beginning  he  would  in 
"all  probability  have  received  the  ap- 
pointment, falling  into  the  "  pitfall," 
which  would  have  altered  the'  future 
coarse  of  his  life.  By  the  time  that 
Edwards  was  eliminated  as  a  candi- 
date and  Lincoln  considered  himself 
free  to  press  his  own  claims,  the  Ad- 
ministration was  committed  to  But- 
terfleld.  The  embarrassment  felt  by 
Lincoln  on  account  of  his  promise  to 
•upport  Edwards  for  a  position  which 
h*  wanted  himself  is  expressed  In  the 
following  passage  of  a  letter  written 
by  Lincoln  on  April  7,  1849,  to  W.  B. 
Warren  and  others,  who  had  urged 
Lincoln  to.  seek  the  appointment: 

.  n  answer  to  your  note  concerning  the 
General  Land  Office  I  have  to  say  that 
If  the  office  could  be  secured  to  Illinota 
by  my  consent  to  accept  it  and  not 
otherwise.  I  give  that  consent.  Some 
months  since  I  gave  my  word  to  secure 
the  appointment  to  that  office  of  Mr. 
Cyrus  Edwards  if  in  my  power,  in 
case  of  a  vacancy;  and  more  recently  t 
■Ur  '-.Sated  with  Col.  Baker  that  if  Mr. 
Edwards  and  Cot,  J.  L.  D.  Morrison 
could  arrange  with  each  other  for  one 
of  them  to  withdraw,  we  would  jointly 
recommend  the  other.  In  relation  to 
these  pledges,  I  must  not  only  be  chaste, 
but  niio'-"  suspicion.  If  the  office  shall 
lie  tendered  to  me.  I  must  be  permitted 
to  &*iy:  "*Iive  it  to  Mr.  Edwards,  or, 
1f  rty  agreed  by  them,  to  Col,  Morrison 
and   I  drwijne  ft:  if  not.   I  accept." 

Edwards   Dissatisfied. 

Edwards,  however,  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  manner  in  which  Lin- 
coln had  championed  his  cause.  One 
of  the  unpublished  letters  turned  up 
by  Commissioner  of  Patents  Ewlng 
in  the  files  of  the  Department  of  the 
Irtft,'ior  is  the  following,  written  by 
E'»>i"rt«.  denving  to  Butterfield  a  re- 
po  !   :hut  he  had  resigned: 

WO'DLAWN,  June  11,  IS49.— Justin 
Butterf  eld.  Esq.  Dear  Sir:  As  It  forms 
n»  part  of  mv  character  to  sail  under 
f;rlse  colors,  you  shall  have  a  full  state- 
rr>  "  o '  Mip  progn^s  of  my  application 
f.  -  i  ■  e  cff'ce  of  '"ommlssioner  in  answer 
t.<  n  iinii'ry  whether  I  have  declined 
In    'nvnr  <>f    Mr.    Lincoln— and   you  have 


DEFEAT  FOR  $3,000  OFFICE 


Unpublished  Correspondence  Found  in  Washington  Regarding  His  Fu- 
tile Attelnpt  to  Get  the  Appointment  as  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  Which,  If  Successful,  Would  Have  Changed  His  Whole  Life. 


the  further  authority  iM  proclaim  the 
statement  to  all  your  Jflends  as  well 
as  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  hiSpriends. 

On  the  13th  of  FebrUtty  last  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mfl|  Lincoln,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt,  in  the  evening 
before,  of  my  letter  soliciting  his  aid 
in  procuring  me  the  appointment  In 
question  and  informing  rite  of  what  he 
would  do  and  what  he  thought  I  ought 
to  do  In  order  to  insure  ■my  success — 
adding  that  when  he  saw,  further  into 
the  matter  he  would  write*  to  me  again. 

On  -the  27th  of  March,k  on  his  way 
home,  he  addressed  me  a  ^ite  from  Al- 
ton apologizing  for  not  calling  on  me, 
and  stating  that  he  had  Spade  no  rec- 
ommendation for  the  office  for  the  rea- 
son that  he  was  for  me  aljd  Baker  was 
for  Morrison— that  if  he  recommended 
me  B  would  recommend  Don  and,  being 
divided,  orobablv  some  onelrom  another 
State  would  got  the  offiefc;  that  they 
agreed  to  let  me  and  Dpi  know  the 
facts,  and  agree,  if  we  ftould.  which 
should  decline,  and  then  5  they  would 
jointly  recommend  the  ot%r-  And  he 
added,  "  Don't  surrenderpoo  easily." 
and  notified  me  that  ray  pipers  were 
left  with  Gen.  Green* to  fcwused  as  he 
or  I  might  direct  f 

It  was  subsequently  as«ertarned  to 
the  satisfaction  of  my  frlenis  that  Mor- 
rison would  not  decline,  anifl  ji  the  15th 
April  I  furnished  Mr.  Lln*>-tbe  eri- 
dence  of  it,  and  notified  hlifl  that  I  had 
written  to   Gen.    Green     to*  t,ay     in     my 


dated  April  19th.  -.ho  "says:  "  "What 
can  do  for  you  I  shall  do,  but  I  can  da 
nothing  till  all  negotiation  between  you 
and  Don'  is  at  an  end,  because  of  my 
pledge  to  Baker.  Still  they  know  at 
the  department  I  am  for  you."  How 
known  is  explained  as  follows:  "After  I 
got  home  some  persons  residing  at 
Jacksonville  and  here  again  demanded 
of  me  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice as  the  only  means  of  saying  It  to 
the  State.  I  wrote  them  a  latter  saying 
If  it  could  be  saved  to  the  State  by 
my  consenting  to  take  it  and  In  no  other 
way,  I  would  consent;  but  that  I  was 
for  you,  and  that  if  it  was  offered  to 
me  I  should  decline  it  In  your  favor, 
and  would  onlv  accept  It  on  the'r  re- 
fusal to  give  it  to  you.  This  letter 
they  have  sent  to  the  department,  and 
I  suppose  it  is  the  strongest  recom- 
mendation I  could  possibly  give  you, 
so  far  as  producing  effect  Is  concerned." 

In  answer  to  this  letter  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  that  I  saw  very  clearly  from 
the  tenor  of  his  letter  that  he  was 
greatly  perplexed  about  the  appoint- 
ment, that  as  I  was  at  all  times  unwill- 
ing to  burden  mv  friends  on  my  account, 
and  never  disposed  to  pursue  the  dog- 
in-the-manger  policy.  I  noped  he  would 
feel  himself  entirely  untrarameied  and 
take  such  course  as  he  might  think  best, 
and  that  I  should  be  gratified  at  his 
success  over  Baker's  nominee,  whoever 
he  might  be,  if  I  could  not  obtain  the 
appointment    for  myself. 

To  this  he  replied  under  date  of  the 
rwth  of  April,  that  mv  position  as  a 
candidate  did  not  at  all  add  to  his  per- 
plexity—that indeed,  he  preferred  that  I 
should  not  withdraw,  even  if  It  were  a 
matter  of  Indifference  to  myself. 

The  next  letter  received  was  from  our 
mutual  friend.  Dr.  Henry,  urging  me  to 
write  to  Gen.  Taylor  In  behalf  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  This.  I  felt  obliged  to  de- 
cline, as  it  was  not  necessary  in  order 
to  save  It  to  the  State— yourself  being  a 
citizen  of  the  State  as  well  as  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  because  I  retained  a  little  too 
much  self-respect  to  be  used  as  a  cats- 
paw  to  promote  the  success  of  one  on 
whom  I  relied  to  procure  the  appoint- 
ment for  myself. 

I  have  thus.  Sir,  given  you  substan- 
tially so  much  of  the  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  as  can  have  any  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  whether  I  have 
declined  In  his  favor  and  whether,  if  I 
be  really  hors  de  combat,  it  has  been 
brought  about  bv  my  act  or  the  acts  'if 
kind  friends— I  have  not  considered  my 
application  withdrawn— nor  would  f, 
under  the  circumstances,   raise  a  finger 


Commissioner  Ewing.  who  collected  the 
unpublished  materials  regarding  the  in- 
cident, is  a  son  of  the  late  Gen.  Thomas 
Ewing.  who  was  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior at  the  time  that  Lincoln  sought 
the  position  In  that  Department.  Sec- 
retary Ewing  was.  of  course,  one  of 
the  political  personages  to  whom  the 
rival  candidates  laid  siege.  One  of 
the  letters  written  by  Butterfield  to 
Secretary  Ewing  complained  of  a  re- 
port Intended  to^injure  him  which  he 
alleged  to  have  been  circulated  by 
Lincoln's  friends. 


stronghold,  that  lie  .had  not  so  many 
friends  among  the  leading  Whigs  as  I 
had,  and  without  any  solicitation  on  my 
part— some  fourteen)  of  the  leading 
Whigs  tendered  to  me  a  petition  for  my  . 
appointment  signed  femong  others  by 
all  the  Whig  officers  here.  viz..  the 
Clerk  of  the  Occult  Court.  County  Court 
Clerk,  Sheriff,  and  Judge  of  Probate, 
which  petition  I  maile'i  yesterday  to  the 
Hon.  C.  B.  Smith,  aoi  the  Whigs  here 
have  offered  to  ^*et  me  a  petition  signed 
by  a  majority  of  thy  Whig  voters  of 
Sangamon  and  Morgan  County  If  I 
desired  It— but  I  told  them  that  this 
petition  was  sufficient,  that  all  I  want- 
ed was  to  contradict  the  misrepresenta- 
tion Lincoln's  frleads  had  made  at 
Washington,  that  he-was  the  choice  of 
an  "  overwhelming  majority  of  th« 
Whigs." 

I   ara  much   stronger  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  yon  know,  than  he  is. 


gan  and  Lincoln  have  to-day  both 
,  called  upon  all  those  who  signed  the 
petition  which  I  forwarded  to  Mr.  Smith 
yesterday  and  have  besought  them  in 
the  most  pathetic  manner  to  retract, 
but  I  am  informed  they  have  all  refused, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
against  whom  tliev  prevailed  bv  threats 
and  menaces.  Lincoln  and  his  clique 
here  have  commenced  the  game  to  de- 
feat my  [appointment]  by  fraud  and 
misrepresentation,  and  it  Is  not  at  all 
probable  they  will  stop  here.  They  will 
persevere  in  It.  But  the  Cabinet  will 
now  know  what  credit  to  place  In  their 
representations. 

I  understand  they  have  got  petitions 
for  his  appointment  circulating  among 
the  farmers,  off  at  a  distance,  just  as 
petitions  are  circulated  for  the  construc- 
tion or  laying  out  of  a  road.  What 
these  petitions  contain  no  one  here 
knows,  but  you  know  enough  about  the 


ABBAMAM     LINCOLN 


-JUSTIN     BUTTEBFIELD 


,  In  another  letter  Butterfield  wrote 
with  considerable  heat  of  the  methods 
of  campaigning  for  the  nomination, 
which  he  laid  to  Lincoln  and  his 
friends: 

Springfield,  June  7.   1849. 
J.  J.  Brown,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir:  I  arrived  here  day  before 
yesterday,  and  was  at  once  initiated 
into  the  plots  of  a  little  cabal  here,  who, 
regardless  of  all  truth  and  decency,  have 
been  manufacturing  falsehoods  to  de- 
ceive the  Cabinet  in  relation  to  the 
fiopularity  of  Lincoln  and  the  unpopu- 
arlty  of  myself.  This  little  nest  was 
composed  of  Logan  N.  Edwards  and 
some  two  or  three  others — but  I  soon 
found  that  the  Whigs  here  had  rebelled 
against  the  gross  injustice  and  iniquity 
of  this  self-constituted  tribunal,  and 
that  so  far  from  Mr.  Lincoln  being  the 
favorite  of  the  Whig  Party  here  at  the 
place   of   his    residence    and    in  his   own 


and  I  have  full  as  much  strength  In  the 
middle  and  southern  parts  of  the  State. 
I  was  determined  to  expose  the  falsity 
of  the  representation  made  by  the 
clique  here  that  he  ',  was  the  choice 
of  the'  Whigs  and  that  his  appoint- 
ment would  be  moije  gratifying  to 
the  Whig  Party  thatt  my  own" — Judge 
Pope,  you  know.  doesYiot  like  to  inter- 
fere in  politics  or  appointments,  but  he 
is  a  Just  and  upright  man  and  Is  ready 
to  prevent  the  Cabinet  from  being  de- 
ceived by  any  misrepresentation  of 
facts.  He  has.  therefore,  at  my  request 
this  day  written  to  Mr.  Ewlng  that  the 
appointment  of  either  i  Lincoln  or  my- 
.self  would  be  equally  gratifying  to  the 
Whigs.  This  Is  all  I  aa£ed  of  him.  Ben- 
jamin Bond,  the  rt-'e^ntly  appointed  Mar- 
shall, who  resides  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  hus  also  written  a  similar 


Thla  te 


lepresentatio 
it  Is  gall  an 
have   made    ' 


npletely 


efute 


th* 


friends,  but 


nisrepresentatlon 


people  to  know  that  SO  out  of  100  will 
sign  such  petitions  without  even  read- 
ing them  or  caring  what  they  contain— 
how  much  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
such  petitions?  The  attempt  to  obtain 
an  office  by  virtue  of  petitions  thus  cir- 
culated is  as  ridiculous,  as  It  is  undig- 
nified, and  the  Cabinet  will  know  how 
to  appreciate  them.  I  have  circulated 
petitions  only  among  professional  men 
and  leading  and  Intelligent  Whigs,  who 
are  presumed  to  know  something  about 
the  nature  of  the  offlcs  and  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  to  fill  it. 

The  fact  Is  that  Lincoln.  In  concert 
with  Raker,  has  arranged  that  the  plan 
of  operations  to  get  the  office  was  se- 
cretly to  circulate  petitions  In  various 
parts  of  the  State  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  I  should  have  no  knowledge  or 
notice  of  their  operations  or  of  what 
facts  or  representations  were  contained 
in  their  petitions— to  gather  their  peti- 
tions In  and  Lincoln  to  start  off  to 
Washington  with  them  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  appointment  and  obtain  the  ap- 


pointment by  a  coup  de  main,  before  I 
should  have  any  opportunity  to  expose 
the  misrepresentations  contained  In  his 
petitions;  this  Is  their  plan  of  opera- 
tions, and  I  expect  Mr.  Lincoln  will 
gather  in  his  petitions  and  be  off  to 
Washington  with  the  precious  cargo  in 
a  day  or  two:  you  will  be  there  and 
will  know  what  explanations  to  give  to 
such  petitions  and  to  such  a  course  of 
stratagems  and  deceptions.  I  trust  the 
Cabinet  will  not  be  misled  by  any  such 

The  correspondent  of  Lincoln  and  his 
friends  here  la  a  clerk  In  the  Land 
Oi'fice  by  the  name  of  Lucas  from  Jack- 
sonville, a  pseido  whig,  recently  em- 
pl iiyed  by  Young:  every  mall  is  filled 
with  the  most  beseeching  letters  of  hia 
to  Lincoln  and  his  supposed  friends 
here,  begging  him  to  come  on.  telling 
him  what  papers  and  petitions  to  get  up 
to  head  Mr.  Ewing,  complaining  about 
the  interference  of  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
appointment:  and  making  all  manner  of 
suggestions — it  is  understood  If  Lincoln 
is  r.ppointcd  no  removals  are  to  he  made 
—how  many  m^re  of  such  meddling  and 
impertinent  clerks  Young  has  got  in  Ids 
office  I  don't  ttnow.  but  I  presume  a 
number:  who  are  engaged  In  drumming 
up  friends  for  Lincoln  in  this  State. 

Lincoln  says  nothing  to  me.  be  told 
Mr.  Meeker,  wnb  la  here  with  me  from 
Chicago,  yesterday  that  he  was  not  a 
candidate  for  the  office  yet.  but  did 
not  know  but  be  might  be:  this  was  told 
in  order  to  deceive  me  while  he  was 
circulating  his  petitions  eo  that  he 
mignt  play  off 'his  favorite  ruse  on  me 
and   the  Cabinet 

I  havo  the  support  of  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin  and  shall  have  that  of  Michi- 
gan in  a  few  days.  This  long  letter  *» 
ror  you  and  nty  friend  Mr.  Ward,  so 
that  you  may  know  what  kind  of  an 
opponent  I  have  to  deal  with  and  how 
Lo  act.       Yours  truly. 

j     J.   BUTTERFIELD. 

Two  days  later  Butterfield  wrote  to 
Lincoln: 

Springfield.  June  9.  1S49. 

Dear  Sir:  Situated  as  we  are  it  Is  un- 
pleasant to  my  f-elings,  and  I  uresume 
equally  so  to  yours,  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton upon  such  a  mission  as  we  are  em- 
barked in.  I  would  wish  to  avoid  the 
imputation  which  such  a  proceeding' 
mav  subject  us  to  among  friends  and 
enemies— I  therefore  propose  for  your 
.■onsideratlon  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  for  us  hoth  to  remain  at  home; 
which  I  am  willing  to  do.  if  you  are- 
please  send  me  an  answer  by  the  bearer. 
Respectfully.  Your  ob't  s'v't. 

J.  BUTTERFIELD. 

Butterfield  received  the  following 
reply: 

I  delivered  your  letter,  of  which  the 
foregoing  is  a  copy,  to  Mr.  Lincoln  this 
evening.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  gone  to  bed 
and  could  not  conveniently  get  a  light, 
and  requested  me  to  state  this  to  you 
as  his'  excuse  for  not  sending  you  a 
written  answer.  He  authorized  me  to 
sav  to  vou  that  If  he  were  at  liberty  to 
consult  his  own  feelings  he  would  cheer- 
fully accede  to  your  proposition  and  re- 
main at  home,  but  he  had  «o  far  com- 
mitted himself  to  his  friends  that  he 
could  not  now  accede  to  It. 

LEVI  DAVIS. 

Springfield,  June  0th. 

On  June  21,  1849,  Butterfield  was 
appointed.  Commissioner  Ewing  gives 
the  following  account  of  Lincoln's 
feelings  at  the  time: 

Lincoln  had  made  a  hard  fight  for  tht 
place  and  was  greatly  disappointed.  As 
soon  as  ho  considered  himself  free  Lo 
work  for  the  position  for  himself,  he 
had  come  to  Washington  with  a  bale  of 
letters  of  recommendation  for  himself. 
He  was  already  a  popular  and  promi- 
nent leader  among  the  Whigs  and  haa 
wide  influence.  He  had  taken  a  room 
in  Washington  with  a  man  by  the  name 


of  Coffey,  from  my  old  home  town  of 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  and  when  he  received 
news  of  his  defeat,  he  went  back  to 
Coffey's  room,  threw  himself  down  on 
the  bed  and  lay  there  for  a  full  hou», 
when  he  roused  himself  and  said: 
"  Well.  I  reckon  the  people  will  find 
some  use  to  put  me  to  yet." 

Lincoln's  most  Important  letter  In 
connection  with  this  Incident  la  the 
following,  which  is  printed  in  Nlcolay 
and  Hay: 

Springfield,  July  13.  1549- 
J.  Clllesplc. 

Dear  Oillesple:  Mr.  Edwards  la  un- 
questionably offended  with  me  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter  of  the  General 
Land  Office.  He  wrote  a  letter  against 
me.  which  was  tiled  at  the  department. 
The  better  part  of  one's  life  consists 
of  his  friendships;  and,  of  them,  mint 
with  Mr.  Edwards  was  one  of  the  must 
cherished.  I  nave  not  been  false  to  it. 
At  a  word  I  could  have  had  the  office 
any  time  before  the  department  was 
committed  to  Mr.  Butterti.-ld— at  leasO 
Mr  Ewlng  and  the  President  &ay  a» 
much.  That  word  I  forebore  to  speak, 
partly  for  other  reasons,  hut  chiefly  for 
Mr.  Edwards's  sake— losing  the  office 
that  he  might  gain  it.  I  was  always  for; 
but  to  lose  his  friendship,  oy  the  effort 
for  him.  would  oppress  me  very  much. 
w**re  I  not  sustained  by  the  utmost  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude.  I  first  deter- 
mined to  be  an  applicant,  uncondition- 
al, on  the  -'d  of  June,  and  1  did  so 
then  upon  being  informed  by  a  telegraph 
dispatch  that  the  question  was  nar- 
rowed down  to  Mr.  B.  and  myself,  and 
that  the  Cabinet  had  postponed  the  ap- 
pointment three  w^eks  for  mv  benefit- 
Not  doubting  that  Mr.  Edwards  was 
wholly  out  of  the  question.  I  neverthe- 
less would  not  then  have  become  an  ap- 
E Meant  had  I  supposed  he  would  thereby 
e  brought  to  suspect  me  of  treachery 
to  biro.  Two  or  three  days  afterward  a 
conversation  with  Levi  Davis  convinced 
me  Mr.  Edwards  was  dissatisfied,  but 
I  was  then  too  far  In  to  get  out.  His 
own  letter,  written  on  the  25th  of  April, 
after  I  had  fully  Informed  him  of  all 
that  had  passed  up  to  within  a  few  days 
of  that  time,  gave  assurance  I  bad  that 
entire  confidence  from  him.  which  I 
felt  my  uniform  and  strong  friendship 
for  him  entitled  me  to. 

More   Explanations. 

Among  other  things  It  says:  "  What- 
ever course  your  judgment  may  dictate 
as  proper  to  be  pursued,  shall  never  be 
excepted  to  by  me."  I  aluo  had  had  a 
letter  from  Washington,  saying  Cham- 
bers,   of    the    Republic,    had    brought    a 

rumor  then  that  Mr.  E had  declined 

In    my    favor,    which    rumor    I    judged 

came  from  Mr.   E himself,  as  f  had 

not  then  breathed  of  his  letter  to  any 
living  creature.  In  saying  I  had  never. 
before  the  2d  of  June,  determined  to 
be  an  applicant,  unconditionally.  I  mean 
to  admit  that,  before  then.  I  had  said 
substantially  I  would  taite  the  office 
rather  than  have  It  lost  to  the  State,  or 
given  to  one  in  the  State  whom  the 
Whigs  did  not  want;  but  I  aver  that 
in  every  instance  In  which  I  spoke  of 
mvself.  I  intended  to  keep,  and  now 
believe  I  did  keep  Mr.  E above  my- 
self. 

Mr.  Edwards's  first  suspicion  was 
that  I  had  allowed  Baker  to  overreach 
me.  as  his  friend,  m  behalf  of  Don 
Morrison.  I  knew  this  was  a  mistake, 
and  the  result  has  proved  it.  I  un- 
derstand his  view  now  is  that  if  I 
had  gone  to  open  war  with  Baker  I 
could  have  ridden  him  down  acd  had 
the  thing  all  my  own  way.  I  believe  no 
such  thing.  WUh  Baker  and  som* 
strong  man  from  the  Military  Tract 
and  elsewhere  for  Morrison  and  we 
and    some    other    strong    men    from    the 

Wabash  and  elsewhere  for  Mr.  E .  It 

was  not  oosgible  for  either  to  succeed- 
I  believed  this  in  March  and  I  know  It 
now.  The  only  thing  which  Rave  either 
anv  chance  was  the  very  thing  Baker 
and  I  proposed— an  adjustment  with 
themselves. 

You  may  wish  to  know  how  Butterfield 
finallv  beat  me.  I  cannot  tell  you  par- 
ticulars now.  but  will  when  I  see  vou. 
In  the  meantime  let  it  be  understood  I 
am  not  greatly  dissatisfied— I  wish  the 
offer  had  been  so  bestowed  as  to  en- 
courage our  friends  in  future  contests, 
and  I  regr-'t  exceedingly  Mr.  Edwards's 
feelings  toward  me.  Th~se  two  -hinga 
away,  I  should  have  no  regrets— at 
least  I  think  I  would  not.  Write  me 
soon.      Your  friend,   as  ever, 

A.   LINCOLN. 


c 
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LINCOLN  AND  THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE  APPOINTMENT 


C 


The  patronage  system  in  American  politics  has  offered 
a  means  of  recognizing  those  who  havj  given  their  time 
and  energy  in  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  party  in 
power.  Those  in  a  position  to  direct  this  patronage,  be- 
cause of  their  personal  influence  with  the  authorities  who 
dispense  it,  have  always  been  the  objects  of  severe  criti- 
cism if  it  appeared  that  justice  was  not  being  done  to 
those  who  had  been  most  instrumental  in  party  victories. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  as  the  lone  Whig  congressman  from 
Illinois,  found  himself  in  a  very  difficult  position  with 
respect  to  directing  patronage  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Zachary  Taylor  administration.  When  the  Whigs  were 
demanding  the  lucrative  offices  which  were  to  be  filled 
with  new  appointees,  it  was  up  to  Lincoln  to  see  that 
Illinois  received  her  proper  share  of  the  political  spoils. 
The  office  most  desirable  which  it  appeared  might  fall  to 
Illinois,  was  the  General  Land  Office. 

Some  historians  of  the  period  have  felt  that  Lincoln 
desired  this  office  for  himself  and  have  placed  him  in  a 
position  which  reflects  upon  his  integrity  and  square 
dealings.  One  who  will  carefully  read  through  all  the 
correspondence  available  in  this  field  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Lincoln  had  uppermost  in  his  mind,  during 
the  entire  controversy  over  the  appointment,  the  welfare 
of  the  Whig  party  in  Illinois,  rather  than  the  gratification 
of  any  personal  ambition. 

Lincoln's  term  in  Congress  was  drawing  to  a  close 
about  the  time  that  Taylor  took  office  and  he  received  a 
letter  from  his  old  friend,  Joshua  Speed,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  Lincoln's  receiving  some  political  appointment 
was  mentioned.  He  replied  to  Speed  on  February  20,  in 
these  words:  "There  is  nothing  about  me  to  authorize 
me  to  think  of  a  first-class  office,  and  a  second-class  one 
would  not  compensate  my  being  sneered  at  by  others  who 
want  it  for  themselves.  I  believe  that,  so  far  the  Whigs 
in  Congress  are  concerned,  I  could  have  the  General  Land 
Office  almost  by  common  consent,  but  then  Sweet  and 
Don  Morrison  and  Browning  and  Cyrus  Edwards  all  want 
it,  and  what  is  worse,  while  I  think  I  could  easily  take  it 
myself,  I  fear  I  shall  have  trouble  to  get  it  for  any  other 
man  in  Illinois." 

All  of  the  above  mentioned  men  were  from  Lincoln's 
home  state.  By  the  first  of  April,  however,  it  looked  as 
if  the  office  was  to  be  lost  to  Illinois  with  Edwards  as  the 
state's  leading  candidate.  Lincoln  was  under  this  im- 
pression and  wrote  that  McGaughey,  an  ex  member  of 
Congress  from  Indiana,  was  in  Washington  after  it.  It 
was  necessary  for  Lincoln  to  throw  his  strength  against 
McGaughey,  so  consented  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used 
in  case  it  was,  "the  only  way  the  office  could  be  secured 
for  Illinois,  but  not  otherwise." 

With  the  Indiana  threat  sidetracked,  another  more  diff- 
icult problem  arose  with  reference  to  the  appointment. 
On  April  25,  Lincoln  wrote  to  J.  M.  Lucas  that  he  feared 
the  Land  Office  was  not  going  as  it  should.    His  theory 


was  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  W.  B.  Preston  on  May  16 
which  stated  "it  is  not  impossible  that  Justice  Butterfield 
would  be  appointed."  Inasmuch  as  Butterfield  had  been 
opposed  to  Taylor's  nomination  and  inactive  in  Whig 
politics  during  the  last  campaign,  Lincoln  was  greatly 
agitated  by  this  unjust  recognition. 

Lincoln  had  occasion,  a  short  time  before,  to  write  to 
Preston  with  reference  to  advertising  that  was  given  by 
the  administration  to  the  opposition  papers  instead  of 
the  Whigs'  news  sheets.  This  had  caused  wide  complaint. 
If  Butterfield  was  appointed  on  top  of  the  dissatisfaction 
in  patronage  already  evident,  according  to  Lincoln,  it 
would  cause  the  active  Whigs  to  "throw  down  their  arms 
and  fight  no  more."  Three  days  after  the  Preston  letter 
was  received,  Lincoln  wrote  to  Duff  Green  about  the  prob- 
ability of  Butterfield's  appointment  and  said  "This  ought 
not  to  be."  He  furthermore  advised  Green  "Some  of  my 
friends  think  I  ought  to  be  an  applicant  but  I  am  for 
Edwards." 

Lincoln  wrote  several  letters  in  which  he  made  it  clear 
that  the  appointment  of  Butterfield  would  be  "an  egregi- 
ous political  blunder."  Reluctantly  he  found  himself 
drawn  into  the  fight  at  the  ninth  hour  to  try  and  prevent 
the  Butterfield  appointment  by  allowing  his  own  name  to 
be  used.  He  advised  Richard  Thompson  to  suggest  to  the 
President  "that  either  I  or  the  man  I  recommend  should 
be  appointed."  He  was  successful  in  getting  the  decision 
postponed  for  three  weeks  and  immediately  set  out  for 
Washington  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  active  Whigs,  as 
opposed  to  the  drones  who  seemed  to  be  receiving  the 
patronage.  He  could  not  prevent  at  that  late  hour, 
however,  the  appointment  of  Butterfield. 

It  is  apparent  that  Lincoln  was  very  much  misunder- 
stood with  respect  to  his  attitude  towards  his  candidacy 
for  the  office  as  he  wrote  to  Joseph  Gilespie  on  July  13, 
1849:  "Mr.  Edwards  is  angry  with  me,  and  in  which  he 
is  wronging  me  very  much.  He  wrote  a  letter  against 
me  and  in  favor  of  Butterfield." 

A  few  months  later  it  was  discovered  that  some  of  the 
letters  of  recommendation  on  Lincoln's  behalf  which  had 
been  forwarded  to  Washington  had  been  suppressed  and 
as  late  as  August  9,  1860,  Lincoln  was  in  correspondence 
with  John  Addison  who  knew  about  the  suppressed  letters. 
In  this  letter  he  told  Addison,  "I  would"  not  now  "accept 
the  Land  Office  if  it  were  offered  to  me."  The  letter  now 
in  possession  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
gives  evidence  that  Lincoln  knew  of  irregularities  in  the 
preceedings  with  reference  to  the  Land  Office  appoint- 
ment but  would  take  no  action  because  he  feared  the  Whig 
cause  might  be  injured. 

If  Lincoln  had  wanted  this  office  at  the  outset  for 
himself,  there  is  no  question  but  what  he  could  have  had 
it.  The  keen  disappointment  he  suffered  by  the  ultimate 
loss  of  it  on  behalf  of  others  was  occasioned  by  a  party 
loyalty  rather  than  any  personal  ambition. 


